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GIOVANNI PASCOLI 

BY BOTH SHEPABD PHELPS 



The recent literary history of Italy goes some way to- 
wards confirming the notion that an excessive personalism, 
an excessive lyricism, may be the literary aftermath of war. 
Alfred de Musset, at the outset of his Confessiontd'un enfcmt 
du sidcle, trying to explain the malady of his- generation, a 
malady of disillusionment and ultra-romanticism; lays»it first 
of all to the Napoleonic wars. The children of his genera- 
tion, he says, born of anxious, sometimes sorrow-stricken 
mothers, and brought up in the absence of their soldier 
fathers, although they developed slowly, with inadequate 
bodies and strained nerves, yet knew all the while : that they 
were living in a world where glory was the- rule. But when 
they arrived at manhood, the wars over, they found them- 
selves forced to live in a world emptied of glory. Brought 
up on emotion, bred to the habit of intensity, now that ex- 
ternal objects were no longer engrossing enough to engage 
them, they turned inward upon their own life, and the French 
Eomantic Movement was one of the results. 

So the long heroic period of Italian history, the years of 
her self-sacrificing struggle for independence, has been suc- 
ceeded by an era of literary production in which her classic 
tradition has suffered a like interruption. Mr. Santayana 
has said recently that " great works of art appear only in 
ages of moral unity or immediately after," and certainly, 
during her years of striving, Italy had her unifying great 
poet in Carducci. His verse was as objective, as heroic, as 
impersonal, as war itself. He shared the deep passion of his 
day, but spent it upon objects outside his own life, — upon 
patriotism, nature, art, the past. His great period extended 
for nearly a score of years after the wars were ended, but 
then began to grow up and to sing the generation that had 
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been nurtured in war and had grown up to peace. The 
change is striking. Carducci's own immediate successor, not 
only to the laureateship of Italian poetry hut more literally 
to his professor's chair at Bologna, was a man who, if he 
loved all that Carducci loved, loved also all that he hated — 
sentiment, the romantic spirit, Christianity. Withal he was 
one of the most purely personal poets who ever wrote. Much 
more so even than Musset, since to write of love, as the 
French poet did, is to be, while personal, universal; but Pas- 
coli, whose love affairs were few or none, and pale, tells again 
and again with the utmost detail a story which is exclusively 
and peculiarly his own. 

To Benedetto Croce, the great Italian critic, it seems that 
through all the work of the three chief figures in Italian lite- 
rature of the last thirty years, D'Annunzio, Fogazzaro and 
Pascoli, " there blows a breath of insincerity." For Pas- 
coli, at least, this appears unjust, unless Croce means that 
form of unconscious insincerity which is sentimentality. For 
Pascoli was not consciously insincere (as it would not be 
hard to prove that D'Annunzio, for example, is); but a 
tragedy darkened his life and he never recovered from it, 
never tried to, and he never ceased striving for the complete 
artistic expression of it. Yet, appalling as that tragedy was, 
a lifetime of emotion spent upon it was too much. It would 
be too much for any event of purely personal significance ; in 
the end there would always seem a disproportion between the 
emotion and its object, and such disproportion is what we 
must suppose sentimentality to be. But let us examine the 
source of Pascoli 's melancholy. It is real enough to make 
any criticism seem unkind. And indeed it is not easy, even 
for the critic, to avoid Pascoli 's sentimental note in speaking 
of his life. 

Pascoli was born, of honorable burgher stock, in 1855, the 
fourth of ten children. His childhood, spent in and near the 
little village of San Mauro, in the province of Forli, was 
warmed by a domestic life which must have been sweet, to 
have left such a fragrant memory all his days. But clouds 
soon began to drift across the quiet sky. When Pascoli was 
seven, quite old enough to feel the darkness and strangeness 
of the event, a little sister died, under a year old. When he 
was ten, another died at the age of five. Two years later, in 
the summer of 1867, fell the heartbreaking blow from which 
the affectionate little household never recovered. On the 
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10th of August of that year, Buggiero, the head and father 
of the family, as he was driving homeward from a neighbor- 
ing village, was set upon and murdered in the public high- 
way. The spirited gray mare, which had been harnessed into 
his cart in the morning, came home with slow steps at even- 
ing, dragging the reins, with her master's broken body 
across her back. 

The event always wore for the poet an historic, an epic as- 
pect. All the details of it, such as grief loves to feed upon, 
appear and reappear in his pages until we feel that there 
are few occurrences in our own lives that we know as well as 
we do this childhood sorrow of a man we never saw. The 
fullest narration he gives us is in a poem entitled A Memory, 
which serves not only as a piece of biography, but as an illus- 
tration of the defects of Pascoli's method, which we are to 
consider later. It describes that sorrowful day in the family 
annals as a child's letter might; it is as vivid, and almost as 
shockingly naive : 

A pair of cooing turtle-doves close by 

Were brooding in the straw. My mother said: 

" Come early home." " Thou knowest I shall fly! " 

" Don't drive too fast, the mare is scarcely broken." 

" She minds me well enough. " Good-bye." " Good-bye." 

" Alone? Why not take Jen? " " Oh, I- expect 

To meet that gentleman from Rome." " That's true. 

We'll go to meet thee towards San Mauro. Look 

For us beside the wayside cross." "I'll see you! " 

Then Margherita, the big sister, said: 

"Father?" " What fearest thou? " " We heard to-day 

Of bandits killing folk along the roads." 

My father bent towards her with a smile, 

Shaking wise head. My mother looked at her 

With those dear mother eyes, as if to say: 

" How canst thou think such thoughts? " The swallows came 

And went, joyous about their happy nests. 

My father stroked the mare, which rubbed her head 
Against him trustfully. The traces, girths, 
He felt with care, then picking up the reins, 
Tranquil and grave, he turned to say good-bye, 
My mother near, her youngest by the hand. 
His foot was on the step. The youngest one 
Caught at his whip, and cried " Papa! Papa! " 
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He felt the whip caught in a tiny clutch, 
As in a strand of looped convolvulus. 
A wee, young hand was clasping it, a hand 
So young it could not close around anything. 
The baby 'twas, who twisted round the whip 
Her small pink fingers, crying: " No, no, no! " 

My father took her on his shoulder, hoarse 
"With weeping, kissed and kissed again her eyes 
Drenched with strange grief. " Thou wilt not that I go? " 
' ' No, no ! " " Why not ? I '11 bring thee pretty things. ' ' 
" No, no! " He put her down. Her fingers stretched 
Still for the whip, one hand upon his knee. 

No sound that sunny morning save her cries. 

The mare's sharp hoofs no longer scraped the flags, 

She turned her slender head towards the child. 

Poor baby, she was not yet two years old, 

She still slept in her cradle, and her cries 

"Were just a baby's still. My father said: 

" Nay, I'll not go." And the doves cooed close by. 

Jen, at a sign, then led away the mare, 

(She sharply neighed as she was led away) 

And left her waiting at the other door. 

My father kissed the child, said, " See, I go not. 

Come in, I change my mind, and stay with thee. 

For surety, for a pledge, keep thou my whip." 

She quivered like a ruffling bird, then still, 
She clasped the bamboo whip between her hands, 
And waited. She waits still. For nevermore 
Returned the father, nevermore was seen 
"Within his house. That night they carried him 
Away, they stretched him on a marble bed. 

His head was gashed, one hand was stained with blood. 
They said, ah yes, they said that he was strong, 
That but for this he had lived many years. 
Maria, sister, that pledge left with thee, 
That something of our father that was left, 
The whip in thy small hand — where is it now? 

The destruction of the wage-earner reduced the family- 
income ; but they had a house and garden in the village of 
San Mauro, and a pension from the Prince of Torlonia, 
whose steward Ruggiero had been. But death and sorrow 
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had not done with them yet. In the year after Ruggiero's 
death, the eldest child, Margherita, died of typhoid at six- 
teen, and within a month the mother followed her, worn out 
with grieving. Three years later Luigi, Giovanni 's next oldest 
brother, died of meningitis, and shortly after that Giovanni's 
early sweetheart, a weaver girl, died of consumption. Five 
years later his oldest brother, Giacomo, the only married 
one, died, and his two small children after him, leaving 
Giovanni the head of a family which now consisted of his 
brothers Raffaello and Giuseppe, his sisters Ida and Maria, 
and the widowed sister-in-law. He was only twenty-one, 
when he had acquired this extraordinary familiarity with 
death. The effect of it was to give him to an unusual degree 
a sense of the equality of the two words, of death and of life. 
Like the little girl in Wordsworth's poem, he counted the 
living and the dead as members of one family, sharers of one 
interest and affection, and for the rest of his life the larger 
census of those near to him must be taken in the tomb. " Sad 
and only house of my kinsfolk," he calls it. Yet with this 
vivid sense of death as the reverse face of life, and of its 
equality with it, he held no religious faith. To Christianity 
he was indeed sympathetic, he called it " the poetry of the 
universe," and even liked to keep a candle lighted before the 
Virgin's picture above his hearth. But he did not so much 
believe in as enjoy the Christian religion. His attitude was 
rather indulgent than devout. If his dead spoke to him, they 
spoke from no mansion in the skies, but directly from the 
tomb, as in the poem All-Souls' Day, where they complain of 
the cruel winter that shakes their house, of their loneliness 
now that their living children are far, of anxiety for the two 
young sisters. Always they are near by, melancholy, sweet 
and sacred companions, idealized by long absence, but still 
full of the cares and loves that absorbed them living. 

But to return to the outward events of Pascoli's life : In 
1873, when he was eighteen, he won a scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, which two years later he forfeited by an 
escapade that led to his allying himself for the next five 
years with the Internasionale, an anarchist association which 
flourished in ever-turbulent Bologna. We read of a news- 
paper called the Hammer, which was edited in a tailor's 
kitchen (where penniless Giovanni could at least keep 
warm) ; it was suppressed almost as often as it appeared, and 
if Giovanni 's more discreet brother Raffaello had not shared 
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his poor lodging and a crust, Giovanni must have starved. 
As it was, he roused the suspicions of the authorities suf- 
ficiently to cause his arrest, and his subjection, after the 
quaint Italian fashion, to nearly three months of " pre- 
ventive imprisonment." This proved both preventive and 
curative, and he emerged to set himself steadily to one near 
dnty — that of completing his education, securing a position, 
and finally establishing a home to which to bring his sisters. 
They were then at school at the convent at Sogliano, but after 
four years he received the appointment which enabled him to 
realize his dream, and fulfil, as he deemed, his obligations to 
the dead. There in the Lunigiana, his sisters joined him, and 
there was begun the long idyllic story of a fraternal and sis- 
terly devotion which is pictured in many of his poems, and 
which has already become a legend in literary Italy. The 
small united group had to suffer frequent transplantations 
at first, to suit the exigencies of the Italian governmental sys- 
tem of professorial appointment. Three years at Massa 
were followed by eight at Leghorn, which saw the beginning 
of literary production in both Italian and Latin. It was then 
that he began to compete annually for the Amsterdam prize 
in Latin poetry. One supposes that his competitors in this 
neglected literary activity may have been few, bnt whoever 
they were, they found in Pascoli a formidable rival ; year 
after year, with discouraging regularity, he won at least 
honorable mention, and captured the gold medal fourteen 
times in a score of years. The medals brought him better 
than honors. In 1895, his sister Ida married, leaving him 
alone with Maria, who had been the importunate baby of the 
morning of their father's dying day, and for their life to- 
gether, which Pascoli perhaps foresaw was to last as long as 
he should live, he desired a house of his own. He would 
gladly have bought back the house where they had dwelt at 
San Mauro as children, and from whose garden he had borne 
away a slip of lemon verbena which had survived all their 
peregrinations ; but the owner held out too high a price, so 
another house was found far up the valley of the Serchio, at 
Castelvecchio di Barga. Pascoli melted up the gold medals 
from Amsterdam, and bought it. Here he settled happily 
with Maria, and here they lived a life that was all poetry, 
written and unwritten. They had a dog, named Guli, which 
appears frequently in verse, and a garden, and a balcony; 
there was always a welcome for the visitor, a favorite dish of 
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fritta mista for Puccini, a special bed-chamber for D'Annun- 
zio, and the lemon verbena of their childhood had its last 
replanting. Their stay suffered the long interruption of 
seven years at Messina, but they joyfully returned upon their 
summons back to Pisa, and when in 1905 Carducci retired 
from his post at Bologna, not naming his choice for suc- 
cessor, Pascoli was the students' choice, — either Pascoli or 
D 'Annunzio. As in those days, at least, the choice of D 'An- 
nunzio was an unthinkable one, the Minister offered the post 
to Pascoli. 

Pascoli 's teaching of literature does not seem to have 
been so satisfactory as his earlier work in language and 
grammar. This may have been because he already bore 
within him the seeds of the cruel disease of which he was to 
die. Tears before, in one of those albums which aim to dis- 
sect character according to preferences in the matter of 
colors, tunes, heroines of fiction, and manner of death, in 
answer to the query: " "What do you consider the greatest 
misfortune? "Pascoli had written : " To die too soon." This 
greatest misfortune befell him. He died in 1912 at the age 
of fifty-seven, in a feverish activity of unfinished work, beg- 
ging the doctors for two more years, and mourned by the 
entire peninsula. He was buried at Castelvecchio, and there 
in the much sung little house and garden lives Maria to this 
day. 

Out of the life with his sisters, especially that with Maria 
alone, in the little house bought with gold, grew Pascoli 's 
most characteristic volumes — Myricae (" Herbs "), the 
Songs of Castelvecchio, and the first and second series of 
Poemetti. It was a modest life, close to the ground. They 
dwelt in a little village, in a little garden without a servant. 
The primary activities of living went on under their eyes. 
A nest of wild bees in the room he chose for his study Pas- 
coli did not permit to be disturbed, hoping, by watching theirs, 
to mend his own habits of work. He breaks off one poem to 
go and knead the bread. It was a very real life, and a life 
of very little things. Indeed, Pascoli is the poet of very 
little things : the broom in the corner has its song, and the 
kneading-board, and the pan bubbling with fat upon the 
stove. The flowers and herbs in the garden, the birds called 
each by name, the dog, the church bell across the valley, 
clothing boiling in the huge copper kettle or spread to dry 
upon the grass, clouds, rain, sun, winds, a few faintly 
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sketched village characters, his sister, his memories — thesej 
used again and again, always with simplicity, sweetness, and ; 
frank enjoyment, are Pascoli's poetic subjects. A world of 
small, vivid, present actualities, a child's world. And pre- 
sented, as we realize on reflection, with almost a child's want 
of discrimination. Dogs, flowers and human beings are in 
the same plane. The likeness is not accidental ; for when in 
1907, completing a study he had published in part ten years '■ 
earlier, he issued his literary manifesto, stated his poetic 
platform, its core and center was precisely the statement 
that the poet's world is the child's world. 

So the poet who was said by Stevenson to have died 
young in all of us is a little child, a fanciullino, as Pascoli 
calls him. And what things interest him? Not romantic 
love, certainly, nor his own psychology, nor philosophy. It 
is external objects that attract him, especially the near and 
the little; and these, according to Pascoli, are the subject- 
matter of your true poet. Homer, says Pascoli, was such a 
poet. We are to think of him as an old blind man whom a 
little child led by the hand. The child tells him what it sees, 
and he sings of it. " It is not love," says Pascoli, in a long 
passage in which he describes the fanciullino, "it is not 
women, however fair and goddess-like, that interest little 
children, but bronze shields and war-chariots and distant 
journeys and storms at sea. So such things were recounted 
to Homer by his fanciullino, and he made his report in his 
own infantile speech. He returned from villages perhaps no 
more distant than the hamlet which lies up nearest the shep- 
herds on the mountainside ; but he talked of it to other chil- 
dren who had never been there at all. He talked at length, 
with enthusiasm, telling the particulars one after another, 
omitting nothing. For to him everything that he had seen 
appeared new and beautiful, and it seemed to him must ap- 
pear to his auditors beautiful and new. He was always en- 
graving upon his discourse a mark to know each thing by. ' 
He would say that the ships were black, that they had their 
prows painted, . . . that the sea was of diverse colors, 
was always in motion, was salty, was foamy. So as not to be 
misunderstood, he would repeat the same thought under an- 
other form, and say, ' very little, by no means much,' . . . 
He can never be too clear : ' The chicks were eight, nine with 
the mother, who had made the chicks.' . . . For the blind 
man's fanciullino did not seek to do himself honor, but only 
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to be understood; he never exaggerated, because the facts 
which he recounted seemed to him wonderful enough just as 
they were. ' ' 

His Homeric fanciullino had a profound influence upon 
Pascoli's language. For if one sets out to present as many- 
objects as a child sees, one must have names for them, and 
Pascoli found Italian poetry still bound under the classical 
tradition of a " poetic ' ' vocabulary. Specific words, names 
of things familiar to prose, were excluded. There had been 
some argument on this before Pascoli. D 'Amicis had recom- 
mended, in a volume on language (L'idioma gentile), that 
young poets study the special vocabularies of the car- 
penter 's shop and the smithy, of the' garden and the dairy 
and the kitchen; and Croce had attacked this theory 
very bitterly, asking if it were intended that young Italians 
should become cooks in order to become poets. But few 
English readers will disagree with Pascoli's desire to extend 
the vocabulary of poetry. Indeed, one of the great difficulties 
at first for the English reader of Italian verse (with the 
bright exception of Dante) is its too generalized vocabulary. 
Even such personal lyrists as Petrarch and Leopardi, al- 
though they deal minutely with their own psychology, gen- 
eralize external objects to excess. Once, it is true, Leopardi 
does specify roses and violets as combined in the nosegay of 
his village beauty, and Pascoli maliciously inquires whether 
we are to suppose Leopardi believed them to be in blossom at 
the same season. 

Now Pascoli was not a stranger to anything that bloomed 
or sang near his study. From his books might be compiled a 
manual of the flora and fauna of the Lunigiana. His bird 
names defy the Italian Unabridged, perhaps even the Italian 
bird books. As a reviewer said of the late Madison Cawein, 
he " wrote with exactness of dittany and the yellow puck- 
worth [or their Italian equivalents] of mallow, ironweed, 
bluet and jewel- weed, the cohosh, oxalis and Indian pipe." 
To be sure, he overdid his search for the mot juste; he ran- 
sacked the dialects of all the localities where he lived, bor- 
rowed from the queer Americanized Italian of returned 
emigrants, and invented onomatopoetic vocabularies for the 
birds and the frogs, for pots and pans and brooms, for the 
bicycle-bell and the church-bell, and was driven at last to in- 
sert glossaries in his volumes of verse. But English readers, 
since the Romantic Movement banished our own classical 
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canon, are not to be abashed by the homely, and it is hard for 
ns to sympathize with Croee's rather savage criticism of 
Pascoli's use in poetry of the Bolognese dialect form of his 
own name Giovanni — Zvani. It occurs in the poem entitled 
The Voice, wherein he tells how his mother's remembered 
voice at critical moments has recalled him to duty by speak- 
ing in his ear his pet-name, " Zvani." What, says Croce, 
use a trivial dialect word to represent the high speech of the 
dead? He thinks it almost irreverent, certainly in bad taste. 
Yet Dante does not disdain to repeat fragments of baby-talk 
in the august circles of the Inferno; and if our dead came 
back to us speaking only the stately idiom of Heaven, would 
they not more embarrass us than comfort? 

Such, then, is Pascoli's theory of poetry, and at first 
thought it is a seductive one. The fanciullino describes what 
it sees — describes the beautiful externals of the world and 
the minute things of the hearthside, and we remember and 
are glad. But on second thought we remember how many 
things we are interested in that our fanciullino knows noth- 
ing of. Love and philosophy do interest us ; are we to hear 
nothing of them in our poetry? No, says Pascoli, love is not 
poetic, but dramatic, and he cites as an example Roland, 
who in Roland Enamoured is merely dramatic, not poetic as 
he was in the old French epic. Very true. But the difference 
lies less in the subject-matter than in the manner of pre- 
senting it. Thuroldus the minstrel was in earnest, Boiardo 
in the same degree was not. And we may argue that the 
analogy with Homer breaks down at the same point. He 
sang of a world that was comparatively new to everybody, 
to auditors who had not yet seen it reflected in literature. 
He had the delight of giving things their first literary shape. 
To name them in poetry for the first time was in some meas- 
ure to create them. He and his hearers were all young to- 
gether, as young as the fanciullino. But for a modern poet 
to strive to denude himself of all we have since acquired of 
sophistication and sublety, to try consciously to be as naive 
as Homer, is to adopt so limited a point of view as to make 
himself almost a poseur. Is this what Croce meant, perhaps, 
by the breath of insincerity? At any rate, it partly explains 
that form of insincerity, sentimentality, for whose presence 
we were prepared. For if we rule out from the realm of 
poetry passion and thought, we must throw an undue weight 
of feeling into the more purely idyllic aspects of human life 
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' — family affection, childhood, the sweet minutiae of country 
life. More emotion will find its way into such things than 
they will hold. It is clear that if we are to have poetry writ- 
ten exclusively by the fanciullino, it must be small in scope. 
Very beautiful in kind, no doubt; it might have included the 
Faerie Queene, " Tiger, tiger, burning bright! " Snow- 
Bound, The Lake Isle of Innisfree; but the fanciullino could 
never have written the Ode on the Intimations of Immortal- 
ity, Adonais, The Hound of Heaven, or The Blot in the 
Scutcheon. Matthew Arnold, Milton, Austin Dobson, to 
name but three, could hardly have written at all if they had 
had to listen to their fanciullino, for it is much to be doubted 
whether they had one. The fanciullino could not write dram- 
atic poetry, nor meditative poetry, nor love poetry ; he could 
not even write lyric poetry, because for this it is not enough 
to be personal : one must be personal about one 's emotions, 
and Paseoli is content to remember incidents without telling, 
as Petrarch did, how they made him feel. " All recollec- 
tion," he says in one of his prefaces, " is poetry. Poetry is 
only recollection. ' ' But in such a poem as A Memory, it is 
more than recollection, it is ' ' total recall. ' ' For the fanciul- 
lino is no artist; his memory is no more selective than a 
child's. Even in A Memory the translator would prefer to 
suppress certain lines as being too strained, too senti- 
mental. "What is an English translator to make of a line of 
blank verse which runs: " No, no! Papa! No, no! Papa! 
No, no! " Or take this poem, The Elder Sister, written of 
Margherita, who died at sixteen: 

She rocked to sleep the baby brother, 

She mended what the rest had torn ; 

She knew not, little maiden-mother, 
How we are born. 

She'd sit and careful stitches set, 

In her small corner, busy, wise, 
For babies Mother was to get 

From the skies. 

But now the sparrows chirp their lay 

Around a little cross near by, 
For well she learned, poor child, one day 

How we die. 

Allowing for the drawbacks of translation, is not this per- 
fect in construction, as well as poetic in feeling? But the 
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fdncitdlino has no feeling for construction, he does not know 
how much is enough, so he goes on writing until his little 
poem runs to three times this length. 

If, then, the fcmciullino be too literal to write acceptably 
of his own life, too young for philosophy or love, what kind 
of poetry can he write? What kind can be written on Pas- 
coli's theory? The epic, perhaps, — though not such epics as 
Paradise Lost and the Divine Comedy; but certainly the na- 
ture poem and the idyl; for these, the fanciullino's eye for 
little things, his very literalness, are qualities and not de- 
fects. And for these, Pascoli 's gifts were of the first order — 
the fidelity of his memory, his minute powers of observation, 
more than all, perhaps, his feeling for place. This, we have 
been told recently by an English poet, is deeply characteris- 
tic of English poets. One of their great accomplishments, 
according to Mr. John Masefield, has been their consecration 
of place; " they made places interesting simply by mention- 
ing them." This has not been a quality of Italian poets. 
Their poetry has never had a strongly native hue. They 
seem not to feel the poetry of Italy as Englishmen feel the 
poetry of England, and when they do, it is of some part that 
is a little strange to them ; the Piedmontese will thrill to the 
beauty of Naples, a Central Italian pay a compliment to 
Venice. But Pascoli has a truly English love for his own 
corner, his own Romagna, his own village, which he succeeds 
in communicating to us. The poetic carte du tendre must 
hereafter have marked upon it San Mauro, Castelvecchio, the 
church of San Niccolo, the village of San Pietro in Campo. 
When Pascoli says " halfway between San Mauro and Sa- 
vignano," he evokes at once the glare of long white road, the 
procession of small shapely hills to one side and the rows 
of mulberries looped with grape-vines stretching away to 
the other, with far ahead a tiny walled city of rose-tinged 
gray fitting a hill-top like a coronet, that the traveler to Italy 
remembers with love. 

Pascoli 's most delightful and most successful work 
is to be found in the idyls of the volumes called Poemetti, in 
which he treats his material in a manner somewhat more im- 
personal and objectified than in Myricae and the Songs of 
Castelvecchio. It is the poets in this world who have chiefly 
taught us our expectations ; and if life does not often meet 
them, we do not therefore bear any grudge against the poets ; 
rather we love to be so deceived, and are grateful to each new 
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one who gives us fresh expectation, who encourages us to feel 
intensely, to believe that life is to be felt intensely about. 
The sight of one who seems to find contentment in small, old- 
fashioned things casts a glamour over our own quiet com- 
mon-place, and colors it with romance. This is a thing Pas- 
coli can preeminently do for us, — above all by idealizing 
country life ; and in this series of little pictures of the daily 
life of a single family of contadini, he found the happiest use 
for the talents of his fcmciullino. These poems are a kind 
of modern Italian Georgics, dealing under the same skies and 
against the same landscape with the descendents of those 
who ploughed or kept bees in the Virgilian poems. His 
family of peasants are hardly more characterized than the 
speakers of an eclogue, but as we see the little group about 
their daily tasks, Pascoli's exquisite details, delicate and 
clear as a Japanese print, reveal to us anew the beauty of 
patriarchal life, the vivid sense of reality and stability which 
inheres in a life that must be built up afresh out of its ele- 
ments every morning — water drawn, fires laid, meals made 
ready — and the poetry in each one of these activities that 
minister so directly to living. From this series of minute 
idyls, which picture everything from the gathering of olives 
to the boiling of linen, I choose one called In the House. This 
kind of poetry suffers most, unfortunately, from translation, 
since it depends most on atmosphere and vocabulary, least on 
form and idea, and it is perhaps to do Pascoli a dis-service to 
try to render these idyls at all. But in them speaks the fan- 
ciullino at his best, and they are a perfect illustration of the 
author's poetic theory: 

As white-armed Rosa set the shutters wide, 
A lark's song hailed her, distant and enskied. 

The church-bell clanged near by to greet the dawn ; 
The dog rose, shook the dew off with a yawn ; 

A hen was clucking. Now the church-bell 's tongue 
Fell silent, and was heard the chaffinch-song, 

And through the fields, still tinged with violet, 
The screech of pruning-knife to grindstone set. 

All shutters open now, the rustling broom 
Passed sharply, swiftly, up and down the room. 

Smoke from the chimney hung on the still air. 
A clatter sounded 'mongst the kitchenware. 
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The gold-haired girl was weaving ; shuttle flew, 
And warping-rope and combing-carder too. 

The maiden sang, and as she sang there came, 
Twixt song and clack of carder, her own name, — 

" Rosina," someone called. She rose and went 
Into the kitchen, on swift errand bent. 

" Daughter," her mother said, " now sift the meal, 
(While I these tufts and heads of succory peel, 

And fry a sprig of garlic chopped up small), 
And make polenta — good for the rich; poor, all ! 

Your father '11 not be home till curfew-bell. 
You know, with grain, to hurry's always well. 

Too soon is sometimes bad, late always is. 
Already now the tired cicada sees 

The end of Summer. On this heavy air 

The first storm broods. The ducks begin to fare 

To southward, with swift whir of wings 
Above the house ; the cricket sadly sings. ' ' 

Rosa obeyed the wonted fond command. 
Under the kettle, with her strong white hand, 

She laid the wood (the water hums and sings) ; 
The sieve between her hands as if on wings 

Flew scattering the meal swift to and fro; 
The meal fell softly in a golden snow. 

And when she's drifted all in, bit by bit, 

She mixed and stirred and slapped and kneaded it. 

Then kneeling in the firelight's bright glow, 
Softly detaching from the pan the dough 

"With a slim poplar-stick, she turned it out, 
And wrapped it firmly in a clean white clout. 

The mother poured a silent rivulet 
Of oil into a pan, the pan then set 

Upon the coals ; when it began to boil 

Quick on the herbs she poured the fragrant oil, 

Then dish and all, polenta too, Rose took 
And carried to her father by the brook. 
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It is not impossible that there are poets who can address 
only our fanciullino. Perhaps Pascoli was one of them. We 
have no quarrel with this, since the idyllic is so beautiful and 
precious a kind of poetry ; what we challenge is his erecting 
his own limitations into a theory, his saying that such, and 
such only, is poetry. But if he made the naive mistake of 
building a rule and canon out of that kind of poetry which he 
chanced to be able to write, we may leave it to the historians 
of criticism to deal with his theories,, while lovers of poetry 
will neglect them for his poems. 

Ruth Shepaed Phelps. 



